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**You may well ask whether in a world that is 
dying of paganism average human nature is enough 
What our souls cry out for now is not that we should 
‘balance the account’ but that we should tear out 
the page and start afresh.”’ 


Victor Gollancz. 
* * * * 
Parliament reopens. 

The last session of the present Union Parliament was 
opened with due ceremonial on January 16th. All the 
indications are that it will be a lively and interesting one. 
There is business of unusual importance to be done, much 
of it with a background of more than South African rela- 
tionships, and the prospect of a general election later in the 
year is likely to keep parties and members alike on the 
alert. The cabinet reshuffle a few days earlier added an 
element of interest to the general situation and has given 
rise to a good deal of speculation. Some regard it as a 
strategic electioneering move by the Government, others 
read into it various other significances according to their 
views of probable or desirable developments during the 
coming months. The plain fact is that Mr. Hofmeyr 
simply had to be relieved of a part of the immense burden 
he has been carrying if he was not to crack up under the 
unreasonable strain of it all. We have to accept the fact, 
which he has made it hard for us to believe, that there is a 
limit to what even his astonishing and versatile abilities 
can cope with, and the Prime Minister has wisely if un- 
willingly acceded to his request for some relief. The 
rearrangement of responsibilities should strengthen the 
Government’s hand through a strenuous session. 


x 


Schools of Matting’ e829; 


Debate on Non-European affairs. 
The first full-dress debate was, significantly, on a motion 


by the leader of the Opposition dealing with the Colour 


question, It was largely confined to the front benches and 
did not produce anything particularly novel. It was, 
however, somewhat unexpected to find a representative of 
the Natives, Mrs. Ballinger, actually congratulating the 
Opposition on the service it has done to the country in 
making the Colour Question its main election cry ; though 
she was the reverse of encouraging to them when she added 
that in her opinion nothing was more likely to ensure their 
defeat at the polls. Native affairs, she realistically re- 
minded the House, had always been a party question. 
The much-advertised principle of ‘‘apartheid’’ was 
nothing but another name for cheap labour and really 
belonged to the primeval past. Other special points in 
the debate were Mr. Payn’s insistence that the 7,000,000 
morgen promised for the Natives in 1936 should be pur- 
chased for them without any further delay, and Mr. Paul 
Sauer’s frank defence of the ‘“‘ herrenvolk”’ attitude in 
regard to all Non-Europeans.. Much more will, of course, 
be heard on the whole subject during the session and it 
seems to us of the first importance that the publication of 
the report of the Fagan commission should be expedited 
to add more reality to future discussions. Sentiment, 
prejudice, doctrinairism—call it what you will—looms so 
large with us that we badly need to be able to sit down with 
the facts of the situation, comprehensive and up-to-date, 
before us if we are to find the right way through this most 
urgent and all-overshadowing of all our problems, whether 
viewed nationally or internationally. 

* * * * 
Ciskeian Betterment Proclamation showing 
results. 

The clouds of ignorance and opposition which beset the 
great Betterment Proclamation for the Ciskei in its early 
days have disappeared and great things are happening in 
that formerly difficult area. Wise and patient propaganda 
by officials and far-seeing Africans has won the day and 
all of the sixty eight Native Locations have accepted the 
plan, forty eight of them being already gazetted under the 
Proclamation, ‘This is a really notable achievement and 
means that the fundamental good sense of the African has 
wor: the day, so that he has committed himself to a pro- 
gramme involving the limitation of his stock to match the 
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carrying capacity of his veld, to the fencing of lands in 
order that rotationa! grazing may be practised effectively, 
and to vigorous anti-erosion measures for saving his land 
and increasing its yield. It seems almost incredible in 
this time of wire famine that fencing has been erected to a 
length of 137 miles and that 70 more are in hand. ‘To this 
may be added the following iist of difficult improvement 
measures which are in operation :—contour strips, more 
than 340 miles already ploughed and 300 of them already 
under grass ; contour ploughing lines tracing new protec- 
tive patterns on hundreds of hillsides; new fodder grasses 
established and new crops introduced, whether for food, 
for market, or for soil enrichment ; the gathering of scatter- 
ed homes into villages, to make possible the fencing and 
better administration of the veld; the prohibition of all 
cattle in some areas, compensated for by the provision of 
a milk supply from a depot farm ; the introduction of stud 
cattle, pigs and poultry for the steady improvement of 
Native stock, (There are already a Friesland and a Short- 
horn herd under the S.A. Native Trust, and twenty five 
good bulls at the service of African farmers) ; the ordering 
of tractors and other machinery on a communal plan, and 
the use of adapted armoured cars for hauling ploughs until 
these are available; the end of seiling kraal manure to 
European farmers and its transport by lorry to African 
lands instead ; large ploughing schemes for African farm- 
ers at cost; stock sales to assist in the disposal of scrub 
cattle ; tree nurseries to provide seedlings for plantations 
destined to produce building material and fuel in days to 
come. ... And so we might go on, but the list is long 
enough already to indicate that here is progressive social 
history in the making under our eves. Hats off to the 
officers of the Native Affairs Department who have plan- 
ned and led the movement, and to the African leaders who 
have gone into action behind them—and in some cases in 
front of them ! . 
* * * * 

Zwelitsha is getting under weigh. 

The carefully pianned scheme for a large African indus- 
trial township near King William’s Town is becoming a 
reality. Eighteen families are in residence, the advance 
guard of the two hundred or more which are expected 
before the end ofthe year. Most of those who have arrived 
so far are from the Ciskei and were formerly squatters on 
European farms. As landless people they get first con- 
sideration. Other pioneer residents in the new township 
are a first instalment of twenty eight builders, trainees 
from the C.O.T.T. scheme at Milner Park, Johannesburg, 
who will be occupied at first in erecting the ex-military 
hutments designed to serve as the temporary quarters of 
the large trade school being established there by the Union 
Education Department. These men are from all over 
South Africa and are the forerunners of the much larger 
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number, up to 400, expected when the school premises 
and equipment are ready for them. During their period 
of training they are paid 11/5 a day, including cost of living 
allowance. —— 
Building has gone ahead rapidly and nearly two hundred 
houses of various sizes are approaching completion. This 
is the prelude to a contemplated programme of four hun- 
dred houses a year. Construction is solid and enduring, 
the cost ranging from £150 for a two-roomed house to_ 
£350 for a four-roomed one. ‘The rent for the same range — 
is from 15/- to £2 per month. | 
Alongside the township the machinery for the large | 
textile mill is being assembled and erected. ‘This work is | 
going on so steadily that it is hoped to have the first opera-_ 
tives in training within a few months. ‘The majority will 
be girls, who are regarded as generally better suited to 
most of the work involved, but a considerable number of | 
boys will also be required.. The educational standard > 
desired is that of the Junior Certificate. Operatives of — 
both sexes whose families do not live in the township will 
be housed in hostels to be erected by the employing com- 
pany and managed: by the Y.M.C.A. through its Non- 
European National Council. This management will 
involve the general supervision and also the provision of a 
suitable programme of religious, social and _ recreative 


activities. 

* * * * 
The backward (?) High Commission 
Territories. 


That these territories are backward and neglected reser- 
voirs of all sorts of mischief for the bordering provinces, is 
a notion commonly entertained in the Union and one 
particularly popular amongst the advocates of incorpora- 
tion. The three Administrations have, generally, been 
somewhat shy of publicity and have made no particular 
efforts to prove it false. But every now and then some- } 
thing emerges which tells a different story. It transpires, | | 
for instance, that no other territory in Africa has a school 
enrolment which even approaches that of Basutoland. Or, | 
as happened a few years ago, plague is reported in that } 
same Territory, in an area adjoining the O.F.S. and there } 
are not wanting those who say at once “ Look at the danger 
to us in the Union at having such a potential storehouse of |} 
infection on our borders,”’ Yet when the facts come out | 
it is found that precisely the reverse is the case, that the : 
contagion came into Basutoland from the O.F.S., and that, |} 
in spite of the difficulties of a terrain far more favourable |} 
to the spread of the danger, a skilled and energetic medical | 
department has swiftly got all departments of government, |} 
chiefs and people working harmoniously and vigorously | 
together to cordon off the affected area and exterminate ' 
the disease-carrying gerbilles, with the result that the: 
danger is speedily restricted and presently removed. A. 


a 


; 
: 
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third and perhaps even more striking instance was featured 
recently in a leading daily, in regard to measures against 
soil erosion which were in vigorous and intelligent opera- 


tion in Basutoland years before the campaign gained its 


present publicity and support in the Union. As long ago 
as 1939 what had already been accomplished there was 
known across the seas as worthy of note, and in that year 
agricultural officers of the Italian government who were 
concerned with development work in Abyssinia, were sent 
to Basutoland to make a special study of what had been 
done there. War has intervened since then with all its 
possibilities of hindrance to work of this kind, yet a few 
months ago, when a special representative of the Friend 
went though the Maluti to see what had been done in an 
area which matters so much from the point of view of some 
of the Union’s chief rivers, he could bring back a glowing 
report of the immense improvement which had been 
effected in spite of all hindrances and in what is undoubt- 
edly the most difficult country in South Africa for work of 
this sort. 
* * * * 

A great Settlement Scheme. 

The Farmers’ Weekly has recently devoted three full 
and well illustrated pages to a fourth striking example of 
progressive planning in one of these Territories. Under 
the heading “‘ Unparalleled Settlement Scheme in Swazi- 
land ”’ it presents a detailed account of what has been going 
on there during the past four years. The adjective is 
strong but the story told justifies it to the full. “It 
combines the best social and economic features of settle- 
ment schemes in Europe, particularly Denmark, North 
and South America, Southern Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand. The main features of a unique character are the 
embodiment in legislation and the application of inherit- 
tance according to Native law to leasehold tenure, thus 
encouraging the development and improvement of a lease- 
hold plot as an asset, and, as a corollary, the compensation 
for improvements effected during the period of tenure, the 
eliminating of the pledging and seizure of assets for debt, 
and the co-operative purchase of requirements and dis- 
posal of farm products and livestock.” 

The launching of this carefully thought out scheme was 
financed by a grant from the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Fund. The Native areas of Swaziland comprised 
less than 40% of the Territory, the remainder being owned 
by Europeans, many of them absentee owners. As the 
land under European control gradually came under more 
beneficial occupation, great numbers of Swazi squatters 
were turned off the lands they had occupied and had no- 
where to go, so as a beginning 135,000 of the 157,000 acres 
held by the Government were allocated and a further 
229,875 acres were purchased from Europeans for the 
Native settlement scheme. A system of lifelong leasehold 
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tenure without rent was worked out and brought into 
operation. In return for this a number of restrictions are 
imposed in the lease and supported by legislation. These 
are :— 


(a) Control of grazing, with limitation of stock. 


(5) Protection and improvement of the soil. Control 
of agricultural operations, i.e. methods of ploughing, ferti- 
lising, manuring, crop rotations, weed control, cultivation 
of vegetables and fruit. 


(c) Compensation to the settler for improvements if he 
should leave, or to his heirs, if they should leave after his 
death. 


(d) Prevention and control of grass and forest fires, 
and the prohibition, save in exceptional circumstances, of 
the running of goats or donkeys on settlement veld. 


Profound suspicion, of course, threatened the whole 
enterprise at first, but fortunately the Paramount Chief 
and his council accepted the good faith of the officials in 
charge, and they on their part avoided anything that might 
tend to shake this confidence. In consequence the re- 
quisite legislation, necessarily somewhat stringent in many 
respects, has been accepted and the way ahead is open. 
Mr. R. W. Thornton, who has been the father and in- 
spirer of the scheme, and who has also written his name 
deeply on agricultural development, both European and 
African, in the sub-continent, has recently retired on pen- 
sion, leaving behind him a unique record of achievement 
as Agricultural Adviser to the High Commissioner. ‘This 
Swaziland scheme is, perhaps, his greatest bit of work, 
and its remarkable promise fully justifies us in saying to all 
who are interested in seeing a happier and more productive 
South Africa ‘‘ Watch Swaziland.” 


* * * * 


Trading Rights in Bloemfontein. 

. For many years in these columns we, in common with 
others, have urged the granting of trading rights to Africans 
in Bloemfontein location. ‘The local authorities, however, 
did not agree. At last the battle has been won. Sixteen 
months ago the ‘Town Council decided to make Bloemfon- 
tein the first city or town in the Free State where Africans 
may operate as shopkeepers in a location. The regula- 
tions governing the shops were passed by the ‘Town 
Council and submitted to the Provincial and Union Govern- 
ment authorities in September 1946, A notice in a recent 
issue of the Provincial Gazette tells that the official appro- 
val of the Administrator and the Minister of Native Affairs 
has been received. ‘Two shops have already been built 
and may be licensed for. trade, and another ten shops are 
provided for in the city’s loan programme. We greatly 


welcome this advance. 
* * x * sé 
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Mr. Gandhi’s faith. 

The most dramatic event of recent days has been the 
securing by Mr. Gandhi, by means of his familiar fasting 
technique, of a solemn pledge from Hindu and Muslim 
leaders alike that they will set themselves to fulfil the seven 
conditions prescribed by him as fundamental to the esta- 
blishment of mutual friendship. It was the fifteenth 
occasion on which he had used the fasting method of 
protest in order to secure a political or moral object, and 
if the pledge which it secured on this occasion is fully 
adhered to, the Mahatma stands out today and for all time 
as the saviour of India from destruction. To the Western 
way of looking at things it is not easy to understand exactly 
why the gesture of one man, however distinguished, should 
achieve so much, (even if the respite gained from violence 
should prove to be no more than temporary); though 
professedly Christian nations should have at least some 
understanding of the power of selfless suffering for others, 
even though self-inflicted. But the most cynical critic of 
the method was long ago compelled to acknowledge its 
effectiveness in India, and will have no difficulty in hoping 
that the present interval of peace will be indefinitely pro- 
longed. 

The pattern of the future seems to depend rather on the 
Muslim than on the Hindu side, for if enduring peace 
follows, it means in effect that the Moslem is ultimately 
accepting the leadership in India of the far more numer- 
ous Hindu and that, consequently the main raison d’etre of 
Pakistan disappears. If the Muslims prove willing to do 
this, their change of heart is a most courageous response to 
the no less venturesome faith of Mr. Gandhi in the ability 
of his own Hindus to behave decently to the Muslims 
within their borders. It is, of course, very possible that 
the terrible events in India since the British withdrawal 
have brought home to both sides the only possible alter- 
native, which is that they stand before the world compelled 
to concede the hitherto unthinkable and totally inadmis- 
sible fact that Indians cannot rule India. Which would 
only go to show that the timing of Mr. Gandhi’s fast was 
as admirable as its selfless devotion. 

* * * * 
Stanley Jones, Crusader. 

Dr. Stanley Jones, missionary, evangelist in several 
continents, acceptable host of many a “‘ round table,” and 
author of several books which many of us treasure and turn 
to again and again, has taken the field on the great crusade 
to which all his varied and richly fruitful experience has 
compelled him. The cause to which he has now com- 
mitted himself is to rally the laymen of the churches for 
the effective establishment of a federal union of Christian 
denominations to constitute the ‘‘Church of Christ in 
America,” having as its basis the simple confession that 


** Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the Living God.” To 
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important considerations which mean little or nothing to 
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this end he is engaged on a series of great public meetings 
throughout the larger cities of the U.S.A., supported by a 
strong organisation which he has been forming during 


recent years. This is made up, not of church leaders or — 


theologians, but of laymen and ordinary parish ministers, 


He has deliberately turned aside from the men who have: 


hitherto been in charge of the leadership of the ecumenical 


movement, for he is convinced that this leadership has i 


been unnecessarily and dangerously slow. Not that he — 
discounts their efforts or wishes in any way to supersede | 
them ; on the contrary he wants to help and hasten them 
in getting somewhere by showing them that the rank and | 
file are prepared, nay, are demanding that they should > 


lead more courageously and dangerously than they have 
felt able to do. So, while the ecclesiastics move forward _ 


with their wonted caution, weighing with delicacy various 


the rank and file, he hopes to encourage and develop a 


spirit of eager preparedness in the membership of the | 


churches which will introduce a new tempo into the move- 
ment towards dynamic unity in action and in thought. 
This Christian strategist of the twentieth century is con- 
vinced that without it the record of the Church in this 
epoch will be one of continued retreat. ‘‘ He seeks”’ says 
a writer in the Christian Century “to arouse in the laity 
such a sense of the imperative need of a different kind of 
church from that through which a limp Protestantism 
speaks its message to the modern world, that its leaders ‘ at 
the top’ will feel the pressure of a ‘mandate’ to bring 
their apparently endless talk to the point of decision and 
action.’”” There may be some difference of opinion about 
the question of whether the ecclesiastics or the laity are 
really in the lead in the desire for unity of action among 
the denominations : some may feel that they are reminded 
of Sir Richard Strachan and the Earl of Chatham on a 
historic occasion. Dr. Stanley Jones’ long and wide 
experience would seem to have led him to a definite con- 
viction about it. ; 
* * * * 

Doctor Francis Carey Slater. 

The University of South Africa is to bestow a richly 
merited honour by conferring upon Mr. Francis Carey 
Slater the honorary degree of D.Litt. The ceremony is 
expected to take place at Rhodes University College on 1st 
May. In our November issue we devoted a long article 
to the recent Oxford University Press volume, Selected 
Poems of Francis Carey Slater. There we gave a sketch of | 
the poet’s career and some features of his work. Dr. 
Slater, who was greatly influenced by Dr. James Stewart, 
Lovedale’s second Principal; has identified himself with | 
every worthy phase of South Africa’s life in the kingdom | 
of letters. We rejoice that at last so signal a recognition | 
has been made of his outstanding gifts. | 
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The Church of South India 


By the Rev. L. W. Brown, Travancore 


(The writer of this article is the Principal of the Kerala 
United Theological Seminary, Trivandrum, which was estab- 
lished in 1943, on a co-operative basis for the joint training 
of Anglican and S.I.U.C. ordinands. Chosen by Bishop C. 
K. Jacob to be his chaplain during the Inauguration and 
Consecration services, Mr. Brown gives us a _ first-hand 
account of the moving and historic scene in St. George’s 


Cathedral, Madras.) 


T is well known that the South India Union Scheme 
started in a sense of frustration. Indians who came 
together in 1919 to discuss how to present the Gospel to 
their own people with compelling force found themselves 
faced by a country divided by caste, colour, community, 
and language; they as Christians had no convincing 
message if they were themselves divided by those same 
factors and by doctrinal differences as well; the world 
could not believe because they were not one. Moved by 
a deep sense of penitence and helplessness, that group of 
Indian ministers of the various Churches which had met 
at Tranquebar was led to see that God was calling them to 
find a way in which the Church could become one again. 
The way of Church Union proved no easy road. Time 
and again disagreement on fundamental matters seemed 


_to stop further advance, but when the Joint Committee 


went to prayer, always the Holy Spirit showed them the 
next step. In spite of its imperfections the Scheme of 
Union is an attempt to obey God’s will that the Church 
should be one in truth and love, that the world may believe. 


THE SERVICE OF INAUGURATION 

The Church of South India, the fruit of this prayer and 
deliberation, was inaugurated at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing of Saturday, September 27, when representatives of 
the Anglican, Methodist, Congregationalist, and Presby- 
terian traditions, led by Bishop C. K. Jacob, passed through 
2000 people in a palm-thatched annex to St. George’s 
Cathedral, Madras, and so into the packed cathedral itself. 
_ It was most fitting that at the beginning of the service, in 
a setting of praise and penitence, the seventeenth chapter 
of St. John’s Gospel should have been read, for this is the 
divine warrant for the union of the Churches in South 
India. As we heard its familiar words once again we were 
conscious of the living Lord in His Church speaking to 
His people. The resolution of the uniting Churches 
having been read, placed solemnly on the Holy Table and 
prayer offered, the Bishop made the following declaration : 
Dearly beloved brethren, in obedience to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Head of the Church, Who on the night 
of His Passion prayed that His disciples might be one ; 
and by authority of the governing bodies of the uniting 


Churches, whose resolutions have been read in your 
hearing and laid in prayer before Almighty God; I do 
hereby ceclare that these three Churches, namely : 

The Madras, Travancore and Cochin, Tinnevelly, 
and Dornakal Dioceses of the Church of India, Burma, 
and Ceylon ; 

The Madras, Madura, Malabar, Jattna, Kannada, 
Telugu, and Travancore Church Councils of the South 
India United Church ; and 

The Methodist Church in South India, comprising 
the Madras, Trichinopoly, Hyderabad, and Mysore 
Districts ; are become one 

CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA 

and that those bishops, presbyters, deacons, and proba- 
tioners who have assented to the Basis of Union and 
accepted the Constitution of the Church of South India 
and whose names are Jaid upon this Holy Table, are 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons of this Church ; in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit. Amen. 


UNITY OF HEART AND MIND 

This declaration was followed immediately by the Te 
Deum. ‘This and other acts of worship or prayer in which 
the congregation joined were what Temple Gairdner 
would have called a “‘smashing” experience. ‘There 
was no half-hearted singing and no murmured responses, 
but the completely unanimous and concerted corporate — 
act of one assembly. We were all together of one heart 
and one mind.in one place. The Anglican bishops were 
then. given authority to exercise their episcopal office in 
the congregations of the $.I1.U.C. and the Methodist 
Church, Shortly after the Bishop presiding commis- 
sioned the presbyters of the three Churches to exercise 
their ministry in the Church of South India. The service 
finished with an ascription of praise, the Lord’s Prayer 
and Grace said together by all. 

The Consecration service which followed was based on 
the Prayer Book, but it included the Eastern litany for the 
consecration of bishops and some additional questions. 
One of these extra questions is : “‘ Will you do all in your 
power to foster and promote the preaching of the Gospel 
to all the people, both in your own diocese and beyond its 
borders? And will you continually recall both ministers 
and people under you to their duty of witnessing to others 
in accordance with the command of our Saviour?”’ The 
nine new bishops were consecrated by the Bishop presid- 
ing, with the assistance of the Bishops of Madras and 'Tin- 
nevelly and three presbyters from each of the other two 
uniting Churches, The words of the consecration in the 


Zz 


Prayer Book were divided into three sections and at the 
third a pastoral staff was placed in the hands of the new 
bishop. 

The climax of these services was reached in the Holy 
Communion. It took nearly forty minutes to administer 
the Sacrament to so great a crowd. It was deeply moving 
to share in the Communion with those from whom we 
have been separated for so long and to realize that we were 
now members of one Church. Almost every nationality, 
language, and community in South India must have been 
represented. 

THE TASK AHEAD 

The Church of South India has now to grow together. 
There is no doubt of her desire to do so. As the writer 
passed a Methodist church in Madras very early on Sun- 
day morning, he saw that already a workman had painted 
out the name of the church and put in “‘ Church of South 
India,” with the word ‘‘ Methodist ’’ in brackets after it in 
very small letters! The task will mot be easy and it is of 
supreme importance that the truth for which each tradi- 
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tion stood in the past shall be maintained and incorporated 


into a truly Christian and Catholic synthesis. Each con-— 


stituent body looks to its supporters to realize their share 


in this great adventure and their responsibility to see that _ 
it so grows and develops that, in the providence of God, — 
what has been done in South India may be the beginning - 
of a coming together into one visible body of all Christ's | 


people. 
The Church of South India starts its life at a time when | 


the whole world is full of division and disunion ; India | 
herself is free of foreign rule but is suffering deadly injury / 


from fratricidal strife. As the Rev. J. 5. M. Hooper said | 
in his sermon at the Consecration service: ‘‘ Surely God | 
has matched us with this hour.’”’ The Church must not 
be so busy ordering its own life that it forgets the reason 
for its existence, which is that through its witness of word | 


and life the world may see the Saviour and believe. Please : 


pray regularly and earnestly for the Church of South India | 


and for those of us whom you have sent to represent you | 
in it. C.M.S. Outlook. 


Time Marches on in Basutoland } , 


HE Basutoland Administration has been dealing faith- 
fully, if somewhat belatedly, with senior chiefs who 
have been guilty of misbehaviour and negligence of duty. 
Four of them were suspended some, time ago and the 
action was a most beneficial one, bringing home to the 
delinquents the responsibilities of their position and giving 
new heart to all who are striving for the progress of the 
nation and its emergence into fully civilised ways. 
When Moshesh nearly eighty years ago found protec- 
tion for his hard-pressed people “ under the blanket of 
Queen Victoria,’ he saved them from destruction at the 
hands of their enemies and ensured their future inside the 
British commonwealth. But the protection thus gained 
proved in practice to be of more value to the chiefs than to 
their people. The British Administration brought peace 
within secure boundaries, but its policy was generally to 
interfere as little as possible in internal affairs so long as 
peace was preserved and violent crime checked. The 
chief’s courts were maintained, (and became incredibly 
numerous), and a High Court was established to which 
appeals of all kinds might be brought, so that on paper, at 
any rate, evenhanded justice was open to all. In practice 
it did not generally work out very well, for few commoners 
could really be expected to face the numerous ways of 
retaliation open to a chief against a man who had defied 
his judgements, however unfair they might be. In effect 
therefore, the chief was the better protected party, and that 
at a time when most of the old checks upon the tyranny of a 
selfish chief had ceased to be operative. The complainant 
would be assured by the British officer that real justice 


might be had on appeal, but the former knew only too well 
that justice with inevitable persecution in a dozen ways : 
was by far the more costly alternative. 

Many chiefs followed in the wise ways of the great 
Moshesh, but by no means all. Most of them scorned ! 
education and dug themselves in amidst their old prero- 
gatives, of which the right to “‘ eat their own fines”’ was} 
probably the most mischievous. The Administration 
was sympathetic enough towards the commoners, but was : 
fully occupied with developing effective services in health,: 
education, agriculture, etc. and showed a not unnatural | 
hesitancy to grasp the nettle of the unsatisfactory ways of } 
many of the chiefs. The National Council could not be: 


members ninety five were nominees of the paramount: 
chief and all for the existing situation. 

However a few years ago the Administration set to work, 
to deal with the situation in an intelligent and constructive: 
manner. After a good deal of patient educational work a: 


. 
expected to do anything about it, for of its hundred « 


Native Treasury was established and this involved puttingy 


the chiefs on to salaries as civil servants, since the treasury’ 
was to be fed largely from the fines paid in the chiefs’: 
courts. The new regime has opened most auspiciously, 
and.one valuable result, of course, has been to throw ai 
great deal more light on the quality of the service which! 
the chiefs were rendering to their people. They have not) 
all shown up very well and four of the senior men have 
been disciplined by suspension, a most salutary and) 
impressive novelty in government procedure. The 
significance of it was effectively emphasised recently) 
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when at the close of the session of the National Council the 
Paramount Chief Regent, Mantsebo, summoned a pitso of 
chiefs and people and uttered a public and stern warning 


that chiefs who were guilty of any conduct likely to bring 


discredit upon their high office, or who associated with 
evildoers—(some of them appear to have been directly 
implicated in recent ‘ritual’ murders)—would forfeit 
their posts. The four senior chiefs who had been sus- 
pended were specially summoned to be present and the 
Regent told them coram populo that she had done so in 
order to give them a final warning that if they erred again 
she would not support them in any way. They had been 
suspended, she went on to say, for their misbehaviour and 
negligence in their duties towards their people. She was 
going to recommend them to the High Commissioner for 
re-instalment and she hoped that they would show them- 
selves worthy of her action and their high posts. But this 
was their last chance and should they fail they would be 
regarded as dead and their heirs would be called upon to 
succeed them. Should the heirs be minors, regents would 
be appointed for them until they reached the requisite age 
for office. These strong words found great acceptance 
with the assembled people, and were re-inforced by the 
succeeding statement of the Resident Commissioner who 
told them that he stood behind the Regent in all that she 
said. He urged the chiefs to realise that the Basuto had 
progressed and were not the same people as lived in the 
days of Moshesh. They demanded leaders of the right 
type whom they could trust and of whom they need not be 


ashamed. 


The late Robert Godfrey, 


| T is difficult to imagine a gift or natural aptitude which 

cannot be brought into the service of the Kingdom of 
God. True as this generally is in the life of an ordinary 
Christian Community, it is capable of every-day exempli- 
fication in the Mission Field. The Missionary is the 
carrier of a special type of civilization to an untutored 
people—untutored, at any rate, in the precepts and cus- 
toms of the Civitas Dei of the Christian tradition—and if 
he is sensitive to the complexity of his task he soon dis- 
covers how various are the demands made upon him, and 
how meagre his equipment for meeting those demands. 
So, in addition to any consecration of personality he may 
be able to bring, in addition to sanctified common sense 
and professional or technical training, he soon finds that, 
had he a dozen other accomplishments, they would be too 
few to enable him to do all he would like to do. Any talent 
for languages, for music, for art or architecture, any 
pocket of out-of-the-way knowledge or recondite study, 
will in time find occupation in the furtherance of the 
kingdom. \ 
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The general reaction of the Basuto as a whole is well 
expressed in the comment on this significant ceremony 
made by Mochochonono the independent African weekly of 
Basutoland, which said :— 

‘‘ Those of us who have seen the chiefs of the last gene- 
ration must admit that chieftainship in Basutoland has lost 
some of its dignity and respect. 

‘Those of us who knew Chiefs Jonathan, Motsoene, 
Maama, Seeiso, Mojela, Masupha II, Makhaola, Api, 
Sekhonyana, Sempe will agree that they were true models 
of dignity and what a Mosotho chief should be. We are 
not referring to the Paramount Chiefs. Wherever you 
met this galaxy of chiefs, at their respective homes, at the 
reception pitsos or travelling abroad you could not but be 
impressed by their dignity, the respect they commanded 
and their high sense of duty towards their followers. Very 
few of the present generation of chiefs come close to their 
standard of chieftainship. Most of them notwithstanding 
their own self-respect do not come near it ; yet the present 
times require leaders of even a much higher standard than 
those of the past. 

‘“‘ Let us hope that the warning has not fallen on deaf 
ears and that those concerned will make every effort to 
regain their lost respect and once more show that they are 
worthy of their trust. Chieftainship should not be held 
cheap in this country but should be given its true value. 
Not only should chiefs be respectable and dignified but 
they should inspire the people towards progress and 
advancement.” 


M.A., D.Phil., Missionary 


This truth is well illustrated by the life and work of the 
devoted missionary, Robert Godfrey, who died in England 
on the first day of the year. Born in Edinburgh on the 
25th of March.1872, he was educated at Daniel Stewart’s 
College and Edinburgh University. His health was 
indifferent during and after his University course, so that 
there was a gap of nearly six years between graduating and 
entering the theological hall for training as a minister. 
But during those non-academic years he rambled over the 
moors and islands of his native land and developed the 
passion for nature study which had already, when a boy at 
school, been kindled in him. It was then especially that 
he acquired his uncanny knowledge of bird life which 
remained with him till his dying day and which he added 
to with all the keenness of a boy upon every occasion 
throughout life. Notonly birds, but fresh-water molluscs, 
false scorpions and fleas (!) claimed his interest. He was a 
born naturalist. 

In 1899 he entered New College, Edinburgh for theolo- 
gical training and at the conclusion of his course, which 
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was again protracted by bouts of ill-health, he was ordain- 
ed, and in 1907, when already thirty-five years of age, he 
was appointed a missionary to Kaffraria. 

His first station was Pirie on the edge of the forest- 
covered Amatola range—an ideal spot for a naturalist. 
Here were linked his two main interests, bird-lore and 
lexicography—dquite naturally, as will appear. Only one 
~ month after his arrival at Pirie he forwarded to Dr. Kropf— 
the acknowledged authority on Xhosa and the compiler of 
the Kafir Dictionary—four native natural history terms 
not entered in the dictionary.. Dr. Kropf replied that he 
had those terms in manuscript ready to be added when a 
new edition was called for, and he encouraged the fresh 
researcher to carry on. Very soon Godfrey was adding other 
than Natural History terms to the dictionary and so keen 
was the collaborator that when a new edition of the diction- 
ary was called for, the mantle ef Kropf descended on 
Godfrey—a remarkable fact when one considers his late 
introduction to the language. After only six years’ labour 
Godfrey published the new edition of Kropf’s Dictionary 
of the Kafir Language. Reviewing the book in February 
1916 in this Magazine the late Dr. W. G. Bennie, also an 
acknowledged authority on the Xhosa language, wrote : 
“When Dr. Kropf published his Kafir Dictionary after a 
residence of fifty-four years among the Natives, it was at 
once recognised that, with the minute thoroughness of his 
race, he had established a definite standard in Kafir lexi- 
cography.... On this foundation so well and truly laid, 
the Rev. Robert Godfrey of the United Free Church of 
Scotland Mission at Pirie, has now built .considerably 
further, and the new workmanship suffers nothing by 
comparison with the old. It is marked by the same tho- 
roughness and care and shows the trained scientist’s 
methods of investigation.’”’ Dr. Bennie added that the 
new edition revealed an increase of nearly ten thousand 
lines, or about 20 per cent. ‘“‘ Terms connected with 
Native customs and amusements, and especially children’s 
games, have been collected in numbers and explained by 
concise notes. . . 
prepared is a most valuable contribution to the study of 
Kafir etymology. It takes the form of an investigation of 
the root forms upon which the language is largely built.” 
Thus it becomes apparent how a knowledge of and interest 
in nature study had led on to a work of immense signifi- 
cance for all missionaries and others who must use the 
vernacular in their work. 

Of the nature study itself Dr. Hewitt of Albany Museum 
wrote: “To the Rey.:Robert Godfrey, our chief authority 
on the birds of the Eastern Province, I am indebted for 
much help during the last twenty years. In a long series 
of papers he has well and truly laid the foundations of our 
knowledge of bird life in the Eastern Province.” Of Mr. 
Godfrey’s own little book published in 1941 called Bird 
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The introduction that Dr. Godfrey has 
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Lore in the Eastern Cape Province, Dr. Austin Roberts, 
writing in the Ostrich, says: “‘ It contains as complete a 


record of the subject of native bird-lore as it has been — 


possible so far to compile; meticulous accuracy distin- 
guishes it throughout. 
as a model of careful work.” 


For work of this quality the University of South Africa | 
conferred on Godfrey the honorary degree of Doctor of — 


Philosophy. 

Of Godfrey and his nature study many stories are told, 
like the one recorded by a fellow missionary, not too well 
acquainted with the doric of the land of his fathers, who 
was taking over a mission station from Godfrey and reports, 


no doubt in an exaggerated form, the remark of Godfrey as _ 
“ Hech sirs! _ 
Or that told by another | 


they were saddling up after an interval: 
Twa new burrrds in wan day!”’ 
brother who was auditing the mission account books and 
couldn’t understand the numerous receipts of small 
amounts that were continually being noted—2/6, 5/- and 
even 7/6. ‘‘ What are these, Godfrey ?’’ he asked. “ Oh, 
these are for specimens of fleas that I am sending to 


Sweden,” he replied. It appeared that the old Mission — 


House was haunted by bats and that some of these were 
carrying fleas not yet described by science ! 
ways—in every way, as the apostle says—the gospel is 
preached ! 


But while such a record of scholarship and scientific 
investigation adds spice to any account of Godfrey’s or 
any other missionary’s life, these things did not occupy 
the centre of his interest. For nearly forty years he was a 
minister of the gospel of Jesus Christ to Africans—to 
humble peasants living on the land, or to students in 
Blythswood Training College where he taught and minis- 


tered for many years. In spite of the vast accumulation — 


of scientific facts and language forms, his. nature was 
essentially simple,—child-like, in the most elevated sense. 
His industry was prodigious, but that was merely a reflec- 
tion of the Christian principle ‘‘ Work while it is called the 
day, for the night cometh when no man can work.” He 
knew the preciousness of time—his plans had been inter- 
rupted by ill-health too often for him to waste any of the 
precious moments in idleness or futile pursuits. He be- 
came a kind of conscience to his fellows—a silent rebuke 
to sloth or indifference. None had a higher conception of 
the missionary’s task than he, none was more assiduous in 
carrying out the daily round, none more impressive in 
presenting the truths of the Christian gospel, impressive 
by the very simplicity of his treatment and the sincerity of 
his own belief. How many African lives were affected by 
his example it is impossible to tell, but as human nature, in 
spite of superficial differences, is of a piece throughout, it 
would be safe to hazard that none came within the range 


{i 


His labours will stand for all time | 


By devious | 
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of his personality for long without receiving virtue, im- 
mediate or delayed. 

Of Dr. Robert Godfrey it might truly be said, as of 
“the povre persoun of a toun”’— 
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“Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve 
He taughte, but first he folwed it himselve.”’ 
To his widow and three daughters we extend our deep- 
est sympathy. A.K. 


Christian Council Notes 


HE January meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Council took place recently in Cape Town. The 
attendance of members from distant parts of the country 
‘was disappointing and a handicap. But Pastor Junod’s 
remark, when speaking to the resolution on Dr. Dexter 
Taylor’s retirement, that it marked the close of a stage in 
the development of the Council, may well be true more 
generally, and the leadership of the Council, as was in- 
dicated on this occasion, be passing into younger hands. 
But the Council needs still the wisdom and guidance of 
those who have served it well since the beginning. 

With an Action Committee that can be summoned at 
short notice many of the matters that previously would 
have required the attention of the Executive Committee 
had merely to be reported upon as to the action taken by 
the appropriate Committee. These included the moving 
of the Office to the Strand where the Secretary now occup- 
ies the Methodist Manse at 56, Sarel Cilliers Street. 

Items of general interest which received the Executive 
Committee’s attention were as follows :— 

Conference on Religious Education. The widespread 
ignorance of the fundamentals of the Faith among young 
people and the disturbing attitude to religion adopted by 
many who come from our Missionary Educational Institu- 
tions today have been for many a cause of grave concern. 
On a wider scale it lies behind the International Mission- 
ary Council’s, the World Council of Churches’, and the 
World Council of Christian Education’s joint survey of 
the position of Religious Education throughout the world, 
which is to be undertaken during the next year or two. 
Here in the Union it is we on the spot who must face the 
issue and endeavour to discover what constructive measures 
can be taken to improve the position. With that in mind 
the Executive Committee considered a scheme for such a 
Conference placed before it by a small Committee which 
the Secretary had convened in Johannesburg. 

Unanimous approval of the idea of such a Conference 
was forthcoming, but it was felt that a longer time than 
that suggested would be necessary to organise it. And as 
certain delegates to the Council’s Biennial Meeting last 
year had expressed regret that the meeting had consisted 
entirely of business, it was decided to hold the Conference 
immediately following the biennial Council meeting of 
1949—provisionally, in July, and, if possible, at Fort 
Hare. The appointment of the necessary Committees to 


organise the Conference was committed to the Action 
Committee. 


On the Financial side, it had been fully anticipated until 
the last that the end of 1947 would see the Council with a 
debit balance. The Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Filmer, reported 
with relief, therefore, that he had ended the year with a 
small credit balance. But the seriousness of the situation, 
(which had prompted certain conditional giving for 1948 


_from one of the Council’s constituent bodies), was reflect- 


ed in the closing words of his report: ‘‘ So far as it is 
possible to forecast the future it would seem that approxi- 
mately £650 can be expected from Affiliation Fees next 
year and as Expenditure is not likely to be less than £1,250, 
subscriptions and donations will need to yield £600, 
whereas during the present year they totalled only £404. 
To secure the additional £200 from these sources will 
demand still greater efforts and still larger faith.” 


An amendment to the Constitution is to be recom- 
mended to the next full Council meeting whereby ‘‘ On 
the nomination of the Executive Committee, the Council 
shall be empowered to elect as Permanent Vice-Presidents 
any persons whose services to the Council have been such 
as to call for very special recognition ; and this shall be, in 
the case of any person so elected, without prejudice to the 
holding of other office in the Council.” This was promp- 
ted by the absence from among the officers of the Council 
of the name of one who has served it in an outstanding 
manner—the Rey. E. W. Grant, Principal of Healdtown 
Institution. Mr. Grant will be provisionally regarded as 
a Permanent Vice-President of the Council until this can 
be confirmed at the next meeting of the Council. 


The retirement of the Rev. Dr. James Dexter Taylor 
and his impending return to America was the subject of a 
special resolution before the Executive Committee. The 
resolution, which was adopted unanimously, reads: 
“This Executive Committee of the Christian Council of 
South Africa, met in Cape Town this 9th day of January, 
1948, desires to place on record and to convey to the 
Reverend Dr. James Dexter Taylor, on the occasion. of his 
retirement from active work, its profound sense of grati- 
tude to him for his long and devoted service to the Chris- 
tian Council of South Africa. 


“Dr. Taylor was for years closely associated with the 
General Missionary Conference, the Council’s predecessor, 
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and from the inception of the Christian Council he has 
been identified with it in all its activities. 

“During the very critical period in the Council’s history 
following the withdrawal of the Dutch Reformed Church 
of the Transvaal in 1941, Dr. Taylor, filling both the 
offices of Secretary and Treasurer, kept the Council alive 
and active. 

“Under his leadership considerable sums were raised in 
this country for what came to be known as the ‘“‘ Orphaned 
Missions,” and this money, together with much larger 
amounts received through the International Missionary 
Council, Dr. Taylor has continued to administer and 
distribute up to the present time. In this task alone Dr. 
Taylor has earned the deep gratitude of the Missions whose 
work and witriess has been maintained through the long 
war years by reason of this help. 


“The remembrance of Dr. Taylor’s devotion, persever- 
ance, and unsparing service in the cause of a corporate 
Christian witness in South Africa will abide as a constant 
example to those who carry forward the task. 


“* Meanwhile, the good wishes of all associated with the 
Council go with Dr. and Mrs. Taylor as they enter upon 
their retirement in America.” 

It was fitting that the Orphaned Missions Fund which 
Dr. Taylor has administered throughout the war and 
since, has now found it possible to remit direct to the 
Rhenish Mission in South West Africa (the only remain- 
ing Mission in South Africa which continues to need 
assistance), thus making the continuance of the task un- 
necessary from this end. 

Reports were received from the Sectional Committees 
for Evangelism, Women’s Work, Social Welfare, Educa- 
tion, Literature, Medical Work and Youth. Preliminary 
attention was given to the Questionnaire addressed to the 
Union Government by UNO in respect of the administra- 
tion of South West Africa, and a small Committee appoint- 
ed to consult with the Institute of Race Relations to as- 
certain whether there was any way in which this Council 
might be of service to the Government in replying to the 
questions asked. 
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The Youth Section reported the resignation of its Con- 
vener, the Rev. D. P. Anderson, whose new position with 
the Mines makes difficult his continuation in this office. 
In his place the Executive was glad to welcome the Rev. 
Basil Holt, whose service with the Institute of Race Rela- 
tions will place him in a strategic position for the con- 
venership of the Youth Section. 

The next meeting of the Committee of the International 
Missionary Council takes place at Baarn in Holland in 
September. 
representative the Executive was happy to learn that Dr. 
R. D. Aitken, Convener of the Medical Section, will be 
overseas at that time and, it is hoped, will be willing to 
represent this Council. 

International Missionary Council’s Finances. A special 
appeal to the Christian Council from the International 
Missionary Council Committee Meeting at Whitby to 
increase their affiliation fees was considered and the 
extremely small increase (£2 per annum) asked of this 
Council was agreed to. Since the Executive Meeting the 
following letter has been received from the International 
Missionary Council’s Treasurer’s office in New York: 

‘Since writing you concerning I.M.C. finances on 
October 1st, word has come from London that the Joseph 
Rank Benevolent Funds Trustees have acceded to the 
request of Dr. Mott and Mr. Ransom for assistance in 


securing the approximately $30,000 a year still required to 


cover our budget. The grant is for £2,500 a year for the 
next three years, on condition that the constituent con- 
ferences and councils of the I.M.C. make such increased 
contributions to the budgets as are commensurate with 
their present ability and resources. 

“ For those constituent bodies that have already accepted 
their Whitby allocations, the above constitutes their justi- 
fication ; for those that have not yet done so, it provides a 


stimulus to attain the goal suggested. Moreover, this - 


splendid report from London serves as a wholesome 
reminder that in all our countries additional support may 
be secured if we search out the right sources, present our 
case strongly, and follow up judiciously until success is 
obtained.” 


A Survey of African Domestic Servants 


OR the first time a sociological survey has been made of 

Johannesburg Native domestic servants, whose 

numbers were reckoned in December 1945 to be at least 
60,000 (28,000 male, 32,000 female). 

The area chosen for this pilot survey was Houghton. 
68 households were visited and 204 servants, 147 male and 
57 female, were interviewed by Mrs. 'T. J. Norisken, a 
former lecturer in the Social Studies Department of Wits. 


University, and a team of 12 Native students from the Jan 
Hofmeyr School. 

In her report Mrs. Norisken points out that studies of 
resident Native servants have been neglected in the past 
because, although they do. comprise an aspect of the mi- 
gratory labour problem, they are usually well-housed, fed 
and paid. 

“This increasingly large group of men and women 


In considering the request to appoint a 
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come into closer and more intimate contact with the Euro- 
pean mode of life than any of their urban fellows, and thus 
afford a sharp and graphié picture of the impact of Euro- 
pean and Bantu cultures.” 

The bulk of the servants questioned came to the city as 
casual recruits, and obtained work through recommenda- 
tion by a friend or relative. Of the 147 males, the bulk of 
them came from the Transvaal and Natal, only 19 being 
from outside the Union, and 104 of them still had homes in 
the Native rural areas. 

Of the 57 women 39 still had homes in the country 
districts. Only six had never attended school, whereas 
among the men 80 out of 147 had had no schooling. The 
biggest age-group for both was between 25-34. The 
report adds: “‘ We were surprised to find that nearly 50 
per cent of the males and over 50 per cent of the women 
had never been married.” 

One reason advanced for the late age of marriage is that 
“the younger age groups may well feel that they can dis- 


pense with marriage for some time in favour of casual or | 


semi-permanent sexual relationships which are not frown- 
ed on in urban or peri-urban centres, where the unequal 
sex-ratio encourages prostitution and extra-marital rela- 
tionships. This state of affairs receives further encour- 
agement from the prohibition against spouses living to- 
gether on European premises.” 

The main wage-groups are between £4 and £5 a month 
for men (with free board and quarters) and round £4 for 
women, the report adding that the group surveyed are 
probably the best paid of their kind in Johannesburg. 
(The general average for the city is reckoned at £3 a month 
plus food and quarters). 
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Of the 76 married men in the 147 questioned 55 were 
married by Native Customary Union ; 7 by Native Custom 
plus either Church or civil marriage and 14 dispensed 
with Native Customary Union altogether. Eleven of the 
17 married women out of the 57 questioned were married 
by Native Custom. Of the 30 unmarried women 12 of 
them had between them 20 illegitimate children, a figure 
which is attributed to the break-down in the old tribal 
sanctions against illegitimacy. 


Most of the children of domestic servants are left with 
relatives and are completely without parental guidance 
and control, a factor which plays a big part in juvenile 
delinquency. 


“Tt is clear, ‘‘ says the report, “‘ that more family solida- 
rity is attained in the case of male domestics, for although 
their visits home are less frequent, they are of longer dura- 
tion than those of female domestics, and the children of 
males have the added advantage of the constant presence 
of their mothers.” 


It adds : ‘‘ A great deal of attention has beeti paid to the 
social evils of family life which result from the migratory 
system of male labour, but it has never been sufficiently 
appreciated that women’s work, which entails separation 
from their children, has a more far-reaching and disturb- 
ing significance.” 

The survey was financed by the Bantu Welfare Trust 
and conducted under the auspices of the Institute of Race 
Relations. 


From: Institute of Race Relations, 
Box 97, Johannesburg. 
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‘*Something after Death 
THE FOUR LAST THINGS ; DEATH, JUDGMENT, HEAVEN, HELL 
By J. Bruce Gardiner, D.D. 


HERE was a time, as some of us can still remember, 
when Christian preachers and teachers pointed 
urgently and often to That which lies beyond the ramparts 
of the world. At that time, people, as they listened, were 
deeply moved, felt how vast and measureless the issues 
were which awaited men and women wher this life came 
to its end, felt deeply how transitorv this life is, “‘ a vapour 
that appeareth for a little time and then vanisheth away ”’, 
felt poignantly that “‘ whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.” 

To-day the attitude of mind in which we listen to the 
words, “‘it is appointed unto men once to die and after 
death a judgment”’ is that of people who feel that they can 
look to the end of life, and what lies beyond, lightly, irres- 
ponsibly. We have been deeply influenced by the earnest 


men who have urged that we should think less of the heaven 
that awaits us when we die, in which we shall enjoy happiness 
and peace, and give our attention to the practical business 
of making life here on earth a little more heaven-like. We 
have been influenced too by the scornful men who have 
blamed us for offering ‘pie in the sky’’ to poor souls who 
have to live and labour with hungry bellies here below. 

Many have become entangled in a confusion of thought. 
Those who most truly love God whom they have not seen 
are least likely to be blind to the claims of love for the 
brother beside them. But love of our brother should not 
be allowed to obscure for us the obvious fact that the life 
of each one of us ends in death, that here we have no con- 
tinuing city and that our wisdom is to seek that which is to 
come, the city of God. 
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Those who are on a voyage naturally, inevitably, think 
of the desired haven when the voyage ends. Those who 
_know that here on earth we are strangers and pilgrims as 
all our fathers were naturally think of the something after 
death on which Scripture lays strong emphasis, the issues 
which are indicated in the words, Judgment, Heaven, Hell. 

I. Death. One would have thought that those who 
have lived in the twentieth century would think much and 
often about death. The ancient reaper is always busy. 
But during recent years we have seen vast numbers of the 
world’s youth gathered into the insatiable garner. The 
fact is that we have become so familiarised with death that 
the impression it makes on our minds is very slight. 


“The world is too much with us, late and soon 
Getting and spending we lay waste our powers.” 

Morning, noon and night that world breaks in upon us. 
We have no leisure of mind to give serious thought to 
the brevity and uncertainty of life, to the stupendous fact 
that Eternity awaits us. 

It is the supreme folly of modern man that he goes on 
living as if he were to live here forever. ‘That is why he is 
so little concerned with the promise of life which is offered 
to him in the Gospel of Christ, “ Whosoever liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die.” 

Il. Judgment. The thought of judgment to come 
once touched the quick, pricked the conscience, wakened 
fear, led many to flee for refuge to the hope set before 
them in the Gospel of Forgiveness. ‘The conception that 
trial awaits all men when life here is ended is one which 
has occupied a conspicuous place in the great religions of 
the world, and we know now that some of the pageantry in 
which judgment is set in the Old Testament and in the 
New is coloured by pictures of the future familiar in Egypt 
and Persia. Here, then, we have an outlook rooted in a 
deep human conviction that the Judge of all the earth will 
do right. This conviction finds expression in the memor- 
able passage in Hamlet :— 


In the corrupted currents of this world 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice. 
And oft ’tis seen the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law, but ’tis not so above ; 
There is no shuffling, there the action lies 

In his true nature and we ourselves compell’d 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults 
To give in evidence. 


Whatever the various forms in which the conviction was 
expressed, it left upon the mind a deep sense of responsi- 
bility, accountability and this was greatly strengthened for 
Christians by St. Paul’s, “‘We must all appear before the 
judgment seat of Christ.” 

III. Heaven. If life is a probation ; if judgment awaits 
us all, then there must be an issue. Justice involves that 
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each shall receive according to what he has done whether 


it be good or bad. That issue is polar, “‘ down to Gehen- — 


na or up to the Throne.”” Amongst many people there 
have been rich, luxuriant dreams of a realm of happiness 
and bliss for those who pass the scrutiny of the celestial 
Judge. In the language of the New Testament and in the 
language of Christian hymns the glories of that blessed 
realm are set forth. Perhaps St. Paul is wiser when he 
says, ‘‘ Eye hath not seen nor ear heard . . . what the Lord 
hath prepared for those who love him.’’ But our fathers 
loved the gorgeous imagery of the Book of Revelation. 
It has indeed its own value and charm ; and if some of us 
prefer the Quaker poets, ‘‘ some humble door among thy 
many mansions.”’ it may be, not that we are more modest 
but that our imagination is more sluggish. 

Note this, however, many of our people seem to imagine 
that heaven is the port where all arrive, even those who 
have been drifting along without chart and compass. Now, 
on terrestrial waters the one thing certain about this kind 
of mariner is that he’ll end on the rocks. But many seem 
to think that nothing more is necessary for safety than to 
get minister or priest to speak comfortable words at the 
end. Against the danger of drift we are warned solemnly 
in Scripture :—‘‘ Take heed lest there be in any of you an 
evil heart of unbelief in departing from the living God ”’ ; 
“Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling for 
it is God that worketh in you”’; ‘‘ Be not deceived, God 
is not mocked . . . he that soweth to the flesh shall of the 
flesh reap corruption ; he that soweth to the spirit shall of 
the spirit reap life everlasting.” : 

IV. Hell. Whatever term we use, corruption, death, 
the wages of sin, outer darkness, all clear thinking as well 
as all moral sensibility points to a dread alternative to 
Light, Goodness, Life, Joy. When we lose this sense of 
an alternative which demands choice, a choice which has 
eternal issues, the many are left morally adrift. 

To-day we recoil from describing, as our fathers did, the 
harrowing details of a realm where “the light is as dark- 
ness.’’ We have no desire to shake sinners over the mouth 
of the pit. But we cannot be faithful to the Scriptures 
given for correction and reproof if we fail to remind men 
that the alternative for those who refuse the light is the 
outer darkness. With this dread “either. .or’’ before us we 
have all reason to pray, “‘ We believe that Thou wilt come 
to be our Judge ; we pray Thee therefore help thy servants 
whom Thou hast redeemed with thy precious blood.” 


The Scripture Union. 


The Xhosa Scripture Union almanacks for 1948 are 


ready. Price threepence each. To be had from Miss 
Sprigg, | Dominion Street, Cambridge, East London. 
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The All Africa Girl Guide 
Conference 


HE interesting experiment has just been tried, and I 
think very successfully carried through, of an All 
Africa Conference of Commissioners and Guiders of many 


- races living and conferring and praying together for ten 
_ days. 


This was made possible by the kindness of Miss Thomp- 
son and the Council of Kingsmead School, Johannesburg. 

Invitations were sent to all parts of Africa and to the 
adjacent islands—Mauritius, Madagascar, St. Helena, etc. 
by the South African Girl Guide Headquarters. In some 
cases distance and expense prevented delegates being sent, 
but we had the great pleasure of welcoming one of the 
staff of Achimota College representing the Gold Coast, a 
European, Indian and African from Kenya, and from Uga- 
nda an European and African, the latter being the daughter 
of the ex Prime Minister for Uganda. The representative 
from Kenya was paid for by an Indian School ; she is the 


- daughter of the Chief of the Kikuyu Tribe. They had 


many difficulties to overcome on their journeys by plane 
and train, but perhaps by far the greatest, though they did 
not realise it, was the fact that all of them were allowed to 
land in the Union; possibly the Guide uniform worked 
the miracle. Those of you who have seen the cartoon in 
the Rand Daily Mail of January 13th will understand ! 

The Conference was given its keynote of dedication by 
the Bishop of Johannesburg in his address on the 
first Sunday. This was followed by a Civic welcome and 
formal Opening in the University, addressed by the Mayor 
of Johannesburg and others. 

The concern of the Conference was the training of girls 
and women of all races through Guiding and how best 
to fit them for the post-war world with all its difficulties 
and its great opportunities. 

It was emphasised by all speakers that the fundamentals 
of Guiding, as shown in the first Promise of Duty to God, 
implied a tremendous responsibility and that each leader 
could only influence others by the strength of her personal 
example. It was shown by the Conference itself and by 
its speakers that being a member of the Guides implies a 
fellowship which breaks down all barriers of colour and 
race and is definitely working for World Peace. A wonder- 
ful example of this was given by the Uganda delegate who 
had been a member of one of the Guide International 
Service Teams working first in the Belsen Camp and later 
in Germany. 

Do the members of our Churches realise the potential 
power for good in the Guide Movement ? Would that in 
this country Guiding was more widespread. 

A Transvaal Guider. 
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Schools of Marriage 


OR the third time a school of marriage, organised and 
conducted by the community of St. Michael and All 
Angels, Bloemfontein, has taken place. This year the 
school was held at St. Mary’s Home, Leribe, Basutoland, 
Some parents have been unwilling to allow their daugh- 
ters to attend the school as the teaching cuts across the old 
tribal customs where these are in opposition to the law of 
Christ. It is disquieting to realize how many professing 
and outwardly practising Christians still follow these old, 
bad customs, some of which involve a Christian in mortal 
sin. On the other hand it is very encouraging that the 
married women in Leribe parish are now demanding that 
they too shall be given the teaching of the marriage school 
and it has already been arranged that the next school, to 
be held in Leribe in 1948, shall be for married women. 

Amongst the entrants for the school were two teachers 
from Bloemfontein, both of whom attended the school 
held last year, and a highly qualified local teacher; the 
other entrants are hoping to become teachers. Several of 
these also have attended former marriage schools and have 
found them so helpful that they have begged to be allowed 
to attend again. 

A full programme of lectures, handcraft classes and 
practical mothercraft demonstrations is arranged for the 
girls and they are taught to make babies’ clothes and knitted 
frocks etc., and soft toys suitable for small children. In 
the afternoons there is free time for outdoor games and 
recreation and in the evenings Jantern lectures or music. 

After each lecture there is opportunity for free discus- 
sion and for the girls to ask any questions they wish. The 
many intelligent questions they ask show the value of the 
teachi.g. It was significant that after the final lecture 
the girls made a special request that the boys and young 
men should be given the same teaching, saying that it is a 
one-sided work to give the teaching to the girls only, as, if 
the young men do not know all the facts and Christian 
principles which are taught in the marriage schools, it will 
not be possible for the girls to carry out after marriage 
what they have been taught in their own homes. ‘The girls 
had made a similar request last year and it is of course an 
obvious necessity, while the boys and young men them- 
selves desire the teaching in many places. ‘The sister in 
charge told the girls that they must put their request to 
those in authority in the church, as such teaching given to 
boys would have to be done by a priest or a suitable man 
deputed by a priest. As a result of this the girls 
approached an African priest, himself a married man who 
is keenly interested in the work, and he is now hoping to 
get the necessary instruction himself from a doctor so that 
he may be able to teach the boys and young men himself. 


CSR: 
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Report of the Lovedale Bible School for 1947 


1. TRAINING COURSES 


(a) Evangelists’ Course. 

This course lasted from 1st February to 22nd June and 
provided training for twenty-nine men. The various 
denominations were represented as follows :— 


Methodist Church of S.A. — il, 
Bantu Presbyterian Church — 6, 
Bantu Methodist Church — 5, 
Congregational Union — 4, 
Presbyterian Church of S.A. — 3. 


The standard of education of the men was higher than 
usual, all the men excepting six having passed classes above 
Std. III. Twelve of the men were returning for a further 
course—one for a third successive course, four for a second 
successive course and seven for further training. Three 
of the men were Coloured, the rest Africans. 

The course was divided into two sections—first course 
men and second course men. Both sections attended 
classes in general Introduction to the Bible, A Study of the 
Gospel according to Luke, a Study of the Prophet Micah, 
Sunday School Work, Sermon Preparation and General 
Education. The first course men studied St. Paul’s Life 
and Letters and the Prophets, while the second course 
men studied the Psalms and the Story of the Church. 
Practical evangelistic and Sunday School work was done 
under supervision in the surrounding villages and farms. 
The hospitals were visited under supervision. 

A new feature of the 1947 time table was half-an-hour 
of Bible reading in language groups before breakfast each 
day. Morning devotions were conducted by the members 
of the staff and evening prayers by the men. The men 
used the chapel regularly for private devotions. They 
shared in the upkeep of the gardens and grounds and 
chopped the wood for the fires. 

During Easter week-end revival services were conducted 
by some of the men in co-operation with ministers of 
churches in surrounding districts. ‘The men were privi- 
leged to be present at the visit of the King and Queen and 
the ‘Princesses to Lovedale. 

(b) Bible Women’s Course. 

Fourteen women accepted the invitation to attend a 
course for Bible Women held from 1st August to 23rd 
November. The various denominations were represent- 
ed as follows :— 


Methodist Church of South Africa — 7, 
Bantu Presbyterian Church s-i3, 
Congregational Union patie, 
Presbyterian Church of S.A. — 1. 


Four of these women came at their own expense, one 
was helped with a bursary from the Bible School, the 


others were sponsored by the women’s organisations of 
their own denominations. Two of the women were Co- 
loured, the rest Africans. Two returned for a second 
course. The standard of education was good, as all of the 
women had passed Std. IV or higher classes. 

Two women who had returned for a second course were — 
given special classes when the other women were doing 
work that they had done before. The whole course was 
given a general introduction to the Bible and classes were 
held on Evangelism among Women, The Life of Christ, 
Women of the Bible, Sunday School Work, The Parables 
and Home Nursing. Visiting speakers gave demonstra- 
tions on cooking, dress making, hand work and gardening. 
Sunday school work was done under supervision at the 
hospitals and in local churches. The hospital wards were 
visited under supervision. 

Bible reading in language groups was done for half-an- 
hour before breakfast and half-an-hour after supper each 
day. Morning devotions were conducted by the members | 
of the staff and evening prayers by the women. The © 
chapel was constantly used for private devotions. The 
women visited the local churches on Sundays and _attend- 
ed the meetings of the various women’s associations on 
Thursday afternoons. 

As we were without the services of a lady tutor, the main 
burden of the teaching fell on the African tutor. We were 
also assisted by Miss M. Moore-Anderson, the Lady 
Superintendent of the Girls Boarding Department of Love- 
dale, Sister Poole, the sister tutor at Lovedale Hospital, 
and Mrs. D. W. Semple, who has had many years of 
experience of missionary work. The demonstrations were 
arranged by Mrs. Lloyd. When he was not away on field 
work, the head conducted some of the classes. For the 
last week of the course the Lady tutor took some of the 
classes. 

Although this course was small in number it was very 
happy in its fellowship. The women cleaned their own 
huts and kept the chapel clean and polished. 


(c) Correspondence Course. 

This course continued with eight students. Two com- 
pleted the lessons and the text book and passed the tests 
set them very satisfactorily. One was withdrawn by his 
minister. Three have completed the first half of the 
course and the other two are still studying the lessons sent 
to them. 

As the two students who have completed the course 
started their private studies with the Congregational Union 
before the Correspondence Course was instituted, they 
will not be required to attend one residential course as the 
others will have to do on completion of the course. 
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__ Copies of correspondence course material have been 
obtained from England and New Zealand and the material 
is being compared with our course. 


2. SHORT COURSES. 

(a) Bantu Women’s Home Improvement Association. 

During the weekend of 22nd June the annual confer- 
ence and training course of the above association was held at 
the Bible School. The association had the use of the build- 
ings and the services of the domestic staff free of charge. 
The conference members only paid for their food. 

The conference was attended by about forty people and 
the members of the Bible School staff gave talks on Chris- 
tian home life and conducted prayers each morning in the 
chapel. ‘The presidential address was featured in the 
October quarterly of the African Women’s Christian 
Fellowship. 

One of the delegates to the conference attended the 1947 
Bible Women’s Course and another organised field work 
for the lady tutor. 

(b) Religious Education Course. 

In co-operation with Lovedale Training School, Fort 
Hare University College and the Christian Education 
Movement a weekend course on religious education was 
held, partly in Lovedale, Fort Hare and at the Bible School. 
About ninety students attended the course, among them 
the Bible Women. The members of the Bible School 
staff took part in the lectures and demonstrations. This 
course revealed the keen interest of the students in religi- 
ous problems and the methods of teaching religion. 

3. FIELD WORK. 

(a) The Head. 

Although the school was without the services of a lady 
tutor and the head and African tutor had to conduct the 
Bible Women’s Course, the head was able to conduct a 
course in religious education for the final year students at 
Dower College for teachers at Uitenhage for one week. At 
the same time a course on preaching was conducted in the 
Kabah Location for preachers of the various African 
Churches of Uitenhage. The head also gave a course of 
lectures at a conference organised by the Transvaal Mis- 
sionary Association in Johannesburg. A short course was 
conducted in Keiskama Hoek for the preachers of the 
Methodist Church and a course lasting a week was con- 
ducted for preachers of all churches in the Fingo Location, 
Grahamstown. . 

(b) The African Tutor. 

At the end of the Women’s Course the African tutor was 
released for field work and he held courses at Mbonda 
Mission of the Bantu Presbyterian Church, at Colana 
Methodist mission and at Balasi Mission of the Bantu 
Presbyterian Church. 

During the year he also held classes on Sunday School 
work and preaching in connection with the mission com- 
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panies of Lovedale and, together with Miss Burgess of 
Lovedale Training School, trained some of the students 
for the Scripture Examination of the National Sunday 
School Association. Under his superintendance the Bible 
Women prepared the children of the Lovedale Hospitals 
for the same examinations. 


(c) The Lady Tutor. 

During the first month after her arrival in South Africa 
the Lady Tutor went to Grahamstown with the Head to 
learn something about field work and she was promptly 
invited to do some on the spot. She made contacts with 
Bible Women in the field and addressed a series of meetings 
of women from the various churches. 


4. PUBLICATIONS. 


(a) The Preacher’s Help. 

The Preacher’s Help-was published each month in Eng- 
lish, Afrikaans, Xhosa, Sotho, Tswana, Zulu, Chizezuru 
and since January 1947 it has. been issued in Xitsonga 
(Shangaan) in co-operation with the Swiss Mission in 
South Africa which provides the translation and takes the 
bulk of the copies printed. 

Apart from sermon outlines on Easter, Christmas and 
the New Year, a series of outlines on the Seven Words 
from the Cross was published. ‘The studies on the Gospel 
of St. Luke have been continued and a series of twenty-two 
character studies on Women of the Ncw Testament has 
been brought to a close. 

The circulation has been maintained at about 4,900. 


(b) Women’s Christian Fellowship Quarterly. 

This twelve paged quarterly was prepared by the head, 
duplicated in the office and sent out to about 160 leaders in 
women’s work among African wcmen. No charge is made 
for it. 

(c) Sunday School Lesson Helps. 

In co-operation with the Congregational Union, the 
Head published 400 copies of Sunday School lesson Helps 
in Afrikaans. 

The African tutor is also translating Sunday School 
lessons into Xhosa in co-operation with the National Sun- 
day School Association. 


5. GENERAL. 


(a) Boarding Arrangements. 

The boarding arrangements for the Evangelists course, 
the Bible Women’s course, znd the short courses, and the 
supervisi n of the cleaning of the buildings were in the 
hands of Mrs. Lloyd to whom the S.hool is indebted for 
this service. The gardens have been extended so as to 
grow vegetables on a larger scale with the result that 
boarders were supplied with green vegetables every day 
from the school garden. 
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(b) Staff. 

The Bible School has been fortunate in obtaining the 
services as lady tutor of Miss M. M. Morrison who arrived 
from Scotland on 14th November 1947. We are grateful 
to the Church of Scotland for arranging this appointment. 
She was able to see the last week of the 1947 Bible Women’s 
Course and to do some field work before the end of the 
year under review. 

At a meeting of the Board of Management the head was 
appointed up to December 1949. 


The African tutor served the Lovedale hospitals as 
chaplain during 1947. 


New Books 


Challenge to Oppression: ‘The Story of Charles Dickens, 
by McEwan Lawson. (S.C.M. Press: London. 4/6). 
The Torch Biographies series, in which this book 

appears, is maintaining its high standard of fascination for 

young people—-and for those not so young. Perhaps 
there was no greater ‘“‘ human ”’ in the Victorian era than 

Charles Dickens. In this account of his life we have a 

vivid story of the England of his time, of his own suffering 

through poverty in boyhood, and of the work he did as a 

social reformer. It is well known that his books not only 

enchanted the public—some dying people begged their 
physicians to keep them alive for another fortnight that 
they might get the next instalment of Pickwick—-but were 
influential in the amelioration of social evils. No attempt 
is made to hide Dicken’s personal weaknesses, but at the 

end the reader is his devoted admirer. ‘The book has a 

special interest for South African readers, because the 

industrial revolution through which South Africa is pass- 
ing in our time has features strikingly similar to those of 

England a century ago. 

x * * * 

Doctor Johnson’s Prayers, Edited by Elton ‘Trueblood 
(S.C.M. Press, London: 6/-). 

All who are familiar with Boswell’s Life of Samuel 
Johnson know how deeply religious the latter was. Yet 
perhaps few think of him as the author of specifically reli- 
gious writings. The Student Christian Movement Press 
has performed another commendable service by putting 
into one volume this collection of almost one hundred 
prayers. The book is all the more valuable because of an 
entrancing introduction by the editor, in which the times 
in which Johnson lived and his reactions to these times, 
particularly in the religious sphere, are laid bare. The 
book is divided into sections: ‘‘ For Amendment of Life;”’ 
“‘ Work and Study ”’ ; “‘ For Health of Body and Mind ”’ ; 
‘‘ Family and Friends”’ ; ‘‘ Birthdays”’; “ New Years”’ ; 
‘His Wife’s Death”’; ‘‘Easter’’; and ‘‘His Last Prayer”’ 
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Inevitably there is a good deal of repetition, and, as might & 


hee, pay 


be expected from Doctor Johnson, there is frequent — 
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at 


reference to the approach of death. But the prayers, — 


usually in collect form, are masterpieces of fervent and — 


dignified expression, showing, too, robustness of thought, 


intellectual honesty and a surprising tenderness. This is 
a book to prize and to use. i 
x * ES * ae : F 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, by John Bunyan. (Sca@ i | 
Press, London: 12/6). 


A very praiseworthy service has been done by the publi« 


cation of this most attractive edition of the immortal alle | 
gory. Editor, artist and typographer have collaborated in 
a common endeavour to present John Bunyan’s master-- 


piece in living and attractive form. 


a) 


The text combines fidelity to the original with the elimi- — 
nation of seventeenth-century printing practices which ~ 


make unnecessary difficulties for the modern reader. 
illustrations seek to interpret the characters to the eye in 
vigorous form and colour. The typography aims at dig- 
nity and comfort in reading. 


Dr. Hugh Martin contributes an illuminating Introduc- — 


tion. 
We know of no better way for winning young people to 


a love of The Pilgrim than by presenting them with this © 


delightful edition. Even among older folk it will no 
doubt have the effect it has had upon the reviewer—in 
leading them to read afresh the story that renews its power 
from age to age. 
* * * * 
Prose and Poems of a Presbyterian, by Rev. P. G. Gordon, 
with a Foreword by Her Excellency, Mrs. G. B. van 

Zyl. 2/6). 

‘This publication by a former Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of South Africa is, 
as fitly described by the wife of the Governor-General, 
““made up of a number of nutshell sermons, written in 


prose and easy poetic form which make up a delightful and — 


thoughtful book.’ It was produced in order to raise 


funds for the development of the Alexandra Presbyterian — 
African day-school, and in this has been singularly success- _ 


ful. We commend it to our readers. 


Sunday School Convention. 
The Thirty-third Annual Convention of the S.A. 
National Sunday School Association will be held in the 


Metropolitan Hall, Burg Street, Cape Town, during Easter, . 


i.e. from the 26th to 29th March, 
BS +k * * 
Sunday, 8th February, is being observed through- 
out South Africa as GOODWILL SUNDAY. 


The | 


